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** The Sum may warm the grass to light, 
And dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour; 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer-time, 
And brighter than the dew.”’ 





The North American Convention— 
next Wednesday, Thursday and Friday—at 
St. Joseph, Mo. Don’t forget to go. 


The meeting will be held in the rooms of 
the Commercial Club, corner of 3rd and 
Edmond Sts., three blocks from Francis 
Street Depot. Take electric cars at Union 
Depot, and get off at 3rd St. 





Mr. J. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook, 
N. Y., the flat-bottom comb foundation 
maker, called at the Bez JouRNAL office 
last Friday, on his way to the St. Joseph 
convention. He will visit a brother in 
lowa before the meeting. Bro. Van Deusen 
is 80 years old, but no one would think him 
over 65 0r 70. He is wonderfully vigorous, 
and we hope good for another 20 years, at 
least. New York is sure to have one repre- 
sentative at the convention, but we trust 
there will be present many more ‘‘ wise 
men from the East.” 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCT. 4, 1894. 

















NO. 14. 


Ho, for St. Joe!—Bro. Hutchinson, 
in a letter to us, suggests that all bee-keep- 
ers who are going to St. Joseph next week, 
and can possibly do so, please meet in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday, Oct. 9th, at 5 p.m., in the 
Commercial Hotel, northwest corner of 
Dearborn and Lake Streets, and then all go 
in a body to the Union Depot, to take the 
Cc. B. & Q. train for St. Joseph, which 
leaves Chicago at 6:10 p.m. All who get 
their through tickets before reaching Chi- 
cago, will please buy them over the C. B. & 
Q. road, and thus be able to join the crowd 
Tuesday evening. Let’s fill a whole car, if 
possible, and have a pleasant time together 
all the way to St. Joseph. 





The Editorial ** We’’ will be ex- 
changed for the singular pronoun “I” in 
Gleanings hereafter. And a new and neat 
editorial heading is used, with the name 
“FE. R. Root’ engraved thereon. The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL still prefers to use 
‘““we’’ in its editorial department, though 
both the Review and Geeanings will now 
be putting in their ‘‘ I’s”’ instead. 


—_- 


Semi-Annual Meetings of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
we believe would be a good thing—yes, two 
good things every year. We have been 
thinking a little bit ‘‘ along this line,”’ and 
would like to make the suggestion of semi- 
annual meetings now, so that it may be 
considered at St. Joseph, next week, if 
deemed advisable. 

You see, our country is so large that 
when the North American convention meets 
in the West, bee-keepers of the East are un- 
able to afford the expense of going so great 
a distance, and when the meeting is held in 
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the East then those living in the West feel 
that they cannot bear the cost incident to 
attending the annual convention. 

Now, it seems to us,in view of existing 
conditions, that it would be best to hold 
two meetings a year—one in the West, the 
first week in October, and another in the 
East, the first week in April. By such an 
arrangement the Association could have 
almost twice its present membership, and 
there would be two jollifications, or genera- 
tors of bee-enthusiasm, instead of one each 
year as at present. These meetings would 
advertise the business of honey-production, 
the beneficial use of honey, and all else in 
connection with it, in such a way as no 
other agency could do. It would also help 
in many ways to insure unity of action in 
all matters pertaining to the best interests 
of bee-keepers themselves, and especially 
in the line of the great benefit bees are to 
farmers and fruit-growers every where. 


Occasionally meetings could then be held 
as far west as California, and as far South 
as Texas. Maine and Canada would have 
the conventions, and thus there would be 
twice the opportunity there now is to hold 
the meetings in favorite cities or parts of 
our great country. 

We believe this is a matter worth think- 
ing about, for in so extensive a domain as 
is ours, the conventions of the North 
American must remain largely local in 
membership, and thus in most cases per- 
mitting only biennial attendance when it 
should at least be annual. There should be 
a grand rally of all the bee-keepers in this 
country every year, but the way things are 
now, it practically prevents the rallying of 
one-half of the clan by reason of their great 
distance from the place of meeting. Hold 
two conventions a year, and then all may 
be happy if they so choose. 

Brethren and sisters, what do you think 
of our suggestion? Let’s hear from the 
other bee-papers, too. 





A 


Dr. W. R. Howard, of Ft. Worth, 
Tex., had the misfortune to lose his horse 
and carriage (worth about $300) in a big 
livery-stable fire there on Sept. llth. Over 
40 carriages and 23 fine horses were burned, 
among them being one horse and a carriage 
each worth $1,200. We regret to learn of 
the Doctor’s loss, and hope he may soon be 
‘rigged’ out again witha finer rig than 
ever. 











Two Contributions tothe “Lang. 
stroth Fund’ that we received some time 
ago, and which we see that we have not as 
yet reported, are these: S8S..H. Clark, El- 
wood, Iowa, 60 cents; and John M. Seiler. 
Chanhassen, Minn., 35 cents. In all, then, 
there has been given to the ‘‘ Fund,”’ $92.40, 
during a little more than a year past, all of 
which we have forwarded to Father Lang- 
stroth. After sending him the last remit- 
tance, we received the following letter from 
his daughter, Mrs. Anna L. Cowan: 


Dayton, O., Sept. 24, 1894. 
Mr. GrorcE W. York. 

Dear Sir:—My father requests me to 
thank you for your favor of Sept. 22nd, re- 
ceived by him to-day. He is grateful to 
you for the interest you have taken in his 
welfare, and appreciates the assistance he 
has received from his bee-keeping friends. 
His health is somewhat improved, but he 
still has but little relief from his head 
trouble, Respectfully yours, 

Anna L. Cowan. 


Father L.’s many friends will be glad to 
hear that his general health is improved, 
and will wish for him yet many years ere 
life’s end shall come and eternity’s dawn 
appears. 





Bro. Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, wrote us as follows on Sept. 26th: 


FRIEND YoRK;—I am advised just now 
by the C. H. & D. R. R. Co., that the rate 
for bee-keepers from Cincinnati to St. 
Joseph, Mo., and return, will be 1}¢ fare. 

Yours truly, Cuas. F. Mure. 


We shall expect to meet a large number 
of bee-keepers next week from the region 
around Cincinnati. Our big and _ jolly- 
hearted Bro. Muth is able to head a good- 
sized delegation. Hope he will have the 
chance. 


-—-_>-.-  —-—- 


Harvest Excursion Tickets. 
We open the ‘“‘ forms”’ of the BEE JOURNAL 
to say that we have just learned that the 
‘‘Harvest Excursion Tickets”? mentioned 
in connection with the St. Joseph conven- 
tion, are good for return trip only on Oct. 19th 
and 26th. As the majority of bee-keepers 
would not care to wait so long after the 
meeting before they could return, it will 
probably be best to take advantage of the 
1 rate offered by the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation and the Western Passenger Associa- 
tion. Don’t fail to get a certificate receipt 
when buying your ticket to St. Joseph. 
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YVoronto and Buffalo are both be- 
ing urged for the place of holding the next 
meeting of the North American. We have 
received splendid endorsements of the two 
cities named, by Wm. McEvoy and O. L. 
Hershiser, respectively. Mr. McEvoy urges 
Toronto, and September as the month, on 
account of the great Fair held there each 
year at that time. Mr. Hershiser urges 
Buffalo on account of railroad facilities, etc. 


Not having room to publish the letters 
received in favor of Toronto and Buffalo, 
we make this simple mention of them. 
Personally, either place will suit us—we 
have no choice, but are quite willing to 
‘go with the crowd”’ in this instance. We 
shall work for a good meeting, no matter 
where it is held. 





Bro. Root almost ‘fell in love’’ with 

charming young ladyin Michigan while 
on his bicycle trip recently. It was baby 
Fern Hutchinson! 


Don’t Forget—the C. B. & Q. 
(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy) is the best 
road to take when going to St. Joseph, Mo., 
next week. The ‘‘ Harvest Excursion ”’ i 
next Tuesday, Oct. 9th, and the rate is 
‘one fare and $2.00” for the round trip; 
or the reduced rate for the North American 
convention by both the Central and the 
Western Passenger Associations, is 1 
fares for the round trip. Be sure to get a 
certificate when purchasing your ticket, 
and also take the “C. B. & Q.” Train 
leaves Chicago at 6:10 p.m., daily, at the 
Union Depot, corner of Madison and Canal 
Sts., and is due at St. Joseph, Mo., at 9 
o'clock the next morning. 





Reduced Railway Fares. — As 
stated last week, the Central Traffic Asso- 
ciation grants 11¢ rates on the same condi- 
tions as those named on page 431 of this 
number of the BEE JOURNAL. The territory 
of the Central Traffic Association extends 
from Lakes Michigan and Huron to the 
Ohio River, and from Toronto, Buffalo, and 
Pittsburg westward to Chicago and the 
Mississippi, and includes, therefore, Michi- 
gan (south peninsula), Southern Ontario, 
Western New York, Western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois (except north- 
west part). 

Very ImportaNtT.—Certificates must be 





obtained from local agents when purchas- 
ing going tickets, and must be presented at 
the Convention to be countersigned by the 
Secretary, or no reduction can be obtained 
on return ticket. The rate is not secured 
unless 100 certificates are presented, there- 
Sore do not fail to secure a certificate when you 
purchase your ticket, whether single or round 
trip, and no matter whether you intend to 
take advantage of the reduced fare or not. 
Tickets are valid Oct. 6th to 15th, inclusive. 





Rev. W. R. Mundhenke, Wheel- 
ing, Ill., dropped into our office last week. 
He is much interested in bees, and doubt- 
less we shall have something from his 
(fountain)-pen some day. 





Miss Mattie Edwards, daughter of 
Mr. D. M. Edwards—one of the largest bee- 
keepers in southwest Texas—was drowned 
Aug. 30th,in the overflow at Uvalde, Tex. 
She was 16 years of age. All will sympa- 
thize with Bro. Edwards in the loss of his 
beloved daughter. 





Pres. Abbott, of the North Ameri- 
can, is making a tour of Missouri in the 
service of the State Board of Agriculture, 
lecturing at all thé principal places on bees 
and bee-culture. Missouri knows how to do 
things. So does Pres. Abbott. Result— 
the spread of valuable bee-information. 
Which State will be next to thus honor 
itself ? 





Dr. Peiro now fully expects to be at 
the North American convention next week. 
E. R. Root said in last Gleanings that he’d 
like to see Dr. Miller and Dr. Peiro at a 
convention together--he thought there’d be 
lots of fun. Well,if he wants to see that 
combination of Doctors, he’ll have to be at 
the St. Joseph meeting. But we under- 
stand that Medina will be represented by 
Bros. A. I. Root and J. T. Calvert, and 
Ernest Root will have to stay at home to 
“keep house.” It’s too bad that all can’t 
come, but then, Bro. E. R. has just recently 
been ‘kiting ’’ around the country on his 
bicycle, so we presume he’s content to re- 
main at home this time, and let his father 
and broad-shouldered Canadian brother-in- 
law go. 





Great Premium on page 444! 
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ANSWERED BY 


DR. Cc. Cc. MILLER, 


MARENGO, ILL. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies’”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 
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Maple Sugar for Wintering. 


What kind of a feed for bees would 
maple sugar or syrup be, especially for 
wintering ? That is, diluted with water 
to the common proportion of granulated 
sugar syrup. T. E. D. 

Lexington, Ohio. 

ANSWER.—Root’s ‘‘A BC of Bee-Cul- 
ture”? says: ‘**Maple sugar, poured into 
wired frames while hot, makes excellent 
bee-candy. Cakes of maple sugar laid 
over the frames answer equally well.” I 
have some doubts whether it would be 
as well made into syrup, for there is 
some tendency in maple sugar to attract 
moisture, and it might become too thin. 
Very likely there is a difference in this 
respect in different lots. On the whole, 
I think I would rather have granulated 
sugar syrup if I couldn’t have good 
honey. 





Untested Queens in the Fall. 


1. Do you consider the fall of the year 
a good time to introduce young laying 
queens ? 

2. Would you advise a person to buy 
queens this time of the year, or not? 


3. What do you think of the young 
queens that are being offered at 50 
cents apiece? Are they just the thing 
for one to buy for the purpose of improv- 
ing his bees? Or would it be better to 
wait until spring, and buy tested queens? 

Anamosa, Iowa. F. M. W. 


ANSwWERS.—1. I have often seen it 
stated that fall is a good time for intro- 
ducing queens, and I don’t remember 
seeing anything to the contrary. Not 











having much direct experience myself, [ 
have just looked over a number of books. 
and am surprised to find nothing about 
it. 

2. A queen successfully introduced ip 
the fall has the advantage that in the 
spring there is no stoppage in laying 
caused by introducing, and queens cap 
be bought for less money in the fall. On 
the other hand, there is the danger of 
loss in wintering. 

5. At the same price, I’d rather have 
a tested queen in the spring than an up- 
tested one in the fall, or indeed any 
time. But if from the same breeder | 
can get three or four untested queens in 
the fall for the same price as one tested 
queen in the spring, I believe I would 
take the untested queens. For if he isa 
reputable breeder, the probability is 
that most of his bees are purely mated, 
and in the three or four you would stand 
a good chance of having two queens as 
good as his tested one. If a breeder has 
a lot of queens to get rid of in the fall, I 
don’t know any reason why they should 
not be just as good sold at 50 cents each 
as if he sold the same queens for a dol- 
lar. But I think some breeders claim 
thatadhey cannot be afforded at so low a 
price. 


— ee em 


Keeping Honey in Barrels. 


Will honey in barrels keep good? Or 
is there danger of it getting sour ina 
warm climate ? E. M. K. 

Cape Charles, Va. 


ANSWER.—I’ve had no experience in 
that line, but from what I know of 
honey in general, I should think there 
might be danger. C. F. Muth is the 
man who can tell. In any case I should 
want such honey thoroughly ripened, 
and if possible taken from combs with- 
out pollen. 





~ 





Fall Extracting and Uniting. 


I make one artificial swarm a season 
by dividing, and have got to the limit of 
colonies I wish to keep, and now require 
some information. After the breeding 
season is over late in the fall, can I ex- 
tract good, clean honey from the frames, 
using a honey extractor? Can I return 
these frames to the hives, which are 
porticos, nailing wire-cloth over, put 
them in a cool, dry place, and in that 
way preserve them for next seasons 
use ? 

Then what shall I do with those bees “ 
Will it do, after killing off the old queen, 
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to shake off the bees from the frames of 
both colonies in front of the hive, and 
unite in this way, or is there a better 
way? Had I better smoke them? Is 
there any danger to the queen in adding 
so many strangers? If this manage- 
ment would do, I should have the laying 
of each queen two seasons, and should 
have the old, infirm queen to be super- 
seded ; and then I don’t need to be ina 
fever of excitement during swarming- 
time. S.H 
Prosser, Nebr. 


ANSWER.—Yes, you can extract ‘‘good, 
clean honey” from the frames late in 
the fall, providing the honey has been 
gathered from good sources. A good 
many years ago I had the editor of our 
local paper come to see me extract 
honey. I was somewhat chagrined when 
I put the combs in the extractor and 
turned and turned, to find no honey 
coming out of the combs. The honey 
was white clover, very thick, it was late 
in the season, cold, and the honey utter- 
ly refused to leave the comb. So you 
may have to put your combs in a warm 
room for 24 hours. 


No, I wouldn’t put away the sticky 
combs in the way you propose. I would 
first have the bees clean them off. You 
can put a hive full of combs under or 
over acolony. Or, you may perhaps do 
better to have them cleaned up a few 
rods away from the bees. 


If you set out a single frame where 
the bees can get at it, they’ll clean it 
very clean, but they may tear the comb 
pretty badly. Set outa hive full, leav- 
ing only an entrance for two bees at a 
time, and they’ll clean it up without in- 
juring the combs. 


If you have a big lot of them to clean 
up at one time, take B. Taylor’s plan. 
Scatter the combs so that the bees will 
have free access from all sides, and then 
theyll not need to gather by the hundred 
on a little spot and tear the comb. It 
will work perhaps as well to have the 
combs in hives, each hive uncovered. 


I have never had much experience in 
your proposed plan of uniting, but it is 
well spoken of. If you feel uncertain 
about the queen, put her into cage 
stopped with ‘*Good” candy, and let 
the bees eat her out. Yes, smoke them. 


Try uniting some of them this way: 
After destroying the queen of one colo- 
ny, set the other colony over it, leaving 
an entrance to each hive, but allowing 
no direct passage from one to another 
except a place large enough for two or 
hree bees to pass. In a day or two 





enlarge this passage, and in two or three 
days more allow free communication. 

Then at any time you like you can 
take away half the combs. 


Keeping Syrup from Granulating. 


In what way can I make granulated 
sugar into syrup for bee feed to keep it 
from granulating in the comb ? 

Onsted, Mich. L. E. E. 


ANSWER.—There seems to be some un- 
certainty about the matter. Some have 
no trouble under any circumstances, 
while others have the syrup granulate 
in the combs badly even when using 
acid. There may be something in the 
sugar, and I think there’s a good deal in 
the way it’s fed. I have always used an 
even teaspoonful of tartaric acid to 20 
pounds of sugar, stirring itin just after 
taking the syrup off the stove, the acid 
being previously dissolved in a little 
water. . This yearIl am using no acid, 
but feeding without boiling, using a pint 
of water toa pound of sugar. I don’t 
think it will granulate. See the article 
on **Feeding Simplified,” in this num- 
ber of the BEE JoURNAL. 





Increasing the Size of Bees. 


1. What does Mr. Faylor refer to on 
page 369, 6th? 

2. Can’t some one tell us how to in- 
crease the size of the honey-bees ? 

Englewood, Ill. J. E. A. 


ANsweErRs.—1. Mr. Faylor refers to 
the large bees reared by Dr. J. P. Mur- 
dock, of Florida. They are of such size 
that comb built by them is considerably 
larger than common. I have seen some 
that were about half way between ordi- 
nary drone and worker, and other of the 
worker-cells were about as large as or- 
dinary drone-cells. Drone-comb was of 
course larger. 

2. Dr. Murdock is probably the best 
man. He says he turned his direction 
particularly to the drones, and I think 
fed them in the larval state. The easi- 
est way to increase the size of your bees 
would be to get some of his stock. 





**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,”’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. Itis 
being sold at the office of the Bez Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the brz JourNAL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 
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Our Doctor's HIxts. 


By F. L. PEIRO, M. D. 


McVicker’s Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pimples on the Face. 
Louis E. 8. writes for a treatment for 
pimples—usually called ‘ black heads.’’ 


In the first place, dear Louis, it is always 
necessary when writing to doctors for ad- 
vice, to state your age and occupation, as 
both are essential factors in determining 
the probable cause. So I must infer you 
are perhaps 16 or 18, going to school, and 
living on the farm. So far so good. A 
boy’s habits have much—nay, everything— 
to do with the occurrence of these pimples. 
They are an unsightly eruption, always 
carrying the conviction of filthy habits, 
and hence a great humiliation. These 
‘*black heads”? are wot really worms, as 
some suppose, but diseased roots of the 
hairs; but why the trouble should manifest 
itself especially on the face and neck is a 
matter of conjecture. Exposure to light 
and weather is perhaps the principle rea- 
son of occurrence on these parts instead of 
the more protected ones, under the clothing. 


As before mentioned, there are a number 
of causes for the appearance of these pim- 
ples, and besides such as we do not men- 
tion in print, are those of diet and cleanli- 
ness. Insufficient or improper food is one 
of the chiefest. Greasy dishes, whether of 
meat or pastry, are responsible for a large 
number of eruptions. Pork, in any form, 
is one of the worst. Salt meats are bad. 
Eating rapidly, without time for proper 
mastication or digestion, necessitating the 
flooding of the stomach with big drafts of 
water, or, worse still, numbers of cups of 
tea or coffee, is one of the quick methods of 
bringing out these pimples and establishing 
an enduring dyspepsia at the same time. 

All unclean habits, whether locai, from 
want of cleanliness, or constitutional from 
immoral practices, lead to the permanent 
establishment of these diseased hair-bulbs 
which finally disfigure an otherwise pleas- 
ant and intelligent face. To suggest their 
discontinuance should be considered the 
common-sense course to be followed. 

The diet should be a plain but nutritious 
one, consisting principally of fresh fish, 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, soups, and the 











coarser grains—rolled oats and cracked 
wheat. 

The cold morning bath is indispensable, 
with good, hard rubbing in drying. At 
night a towel wrung out of as hot water as 
can be borne, held to the face for a few 
moments, will do great good. 


As a remedy use No. 11, night and morn- 
ing (if you have one of the Family Med - 
cine Cases advertised in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL). Continue the remedy for sev- 
eral weeks, until all the pimples have dis- 
appeared. This line of treatment will be 
certain to cure you if persistently and 
faithfully used. 





I — 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





ini Time and place of meeting. 
Oct. 10-12.—North American, St. Joseph, Mo 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 
o. 
Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 


Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 


(2 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRES.—Emerson T. Abbott..... St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vice-PrREs.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 








National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, III. 
147 South Western Avenue. 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘‘The ‘ Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itisadandy.’’ Better get one your- 
self, and then yow will know what a 
‘‘dandy ’’ thing it is. See page 448 for ad- 
vertising offer. 








A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed witb the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 





Have You Read page 444 yet? 
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CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 


Look Out for the Rattle-Trap Man. 


Willie tells me that he met a man a 
few days ago, down near the coast, with 
a rattle-trap he called a patent bee-hive; 
that he had sold “rights” to all the 
jeading bee-keepers in the country ; and 
that A. I. Root had written him a bar- 
rel of letters trying to buy the sole right 
to make his hive, and he would not sell 
itto him! When Willie pinned ques- 
tions close to him, he soon found that 
the fellow knew nothing of bees, and 
was a general fraud. He spoke to Willie 
in the following language: ‘* Young 
man, do you think you can learn me a 
d—n thing about bees?” Willie left 
him at this point, and says, ‘*‘ Look out 
for him; he is a fraud !” 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





A Case of: Foul Brood. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I send you a sample 
of what appears to be foul brood. Will 
you please inform me if it is, and what 
todo? The combs are full of honey. 
Can the honey be saved by heating ? 
Will bees winter safely on such honey ? 

D. LINDBECK. 

Bishop Hill, Ill., Sept. 10. 


Friend L., the foul brood arrived, and 
I happened to be at the office myself 
when it came, and I detected the foul 
brood by its odor before I opened the 
box or saw your letter. It is surely foul 
brood in a bad stage, and I am real 
sorry for you. Now, in giving advice in 
such matters, it is necessary to know 
more of the particulars before an intelli- 
gent answer can be made. Butif you 
have only a few colonies, I would simply 
burn lock, stock and barrel, and get 
some more healthy bees. But if you 
havea large apiary, or say 20 to 50 
colonies I would try Mr. McEvoy’s cure. 





He is curing it right along in Canada, 
and I see no reason why you could not 
cure it in [Illinois the same way. Dr. 
Howard’s little foul brood book will give 
the plan—25 cents at the Bee JouRNAL 
office. 

I would not like to use the honey at 
all for feeding bees any more, or for any 
other purpose. Butif you will add one- 
fourth water, boil it 15 minutes, skim 
well and strain it, I do not think it 
would give the bees foul brood, or hurt 
them in any way, but be careful not to 
scorch the honey, as burnt food is not 
good for bees, especially when they are 
not active or flying. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Non-Swarming Bees Again. 


Dr. Miller thinks he must have the 
non-swarmers I classed as being of no 
account. I did not mean, Doctor, that 
non-swarmers, on account of poverty, 
would likely be of no account. It was 
bees that were prosperous, and in years 
when we have good honey seasons ; and 
I do believe that when a race of bees is 
found that will let a good honey season 
pass (or come and go), and show no dis- 
position to swarm, that they will, as a 
rule, be worthless, because it is against 
nature, and never will be the case, in my 
opinion. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Bee-Keeping in Australia. 





Mrs. ATCHLEY :—‘*So that we may 
become acquainted,” as some of your 
American advertisements run, I enclose 
a newspaper notice of my apiary, 
and a sketch of my countenance 
into the bargain. You see I am follow- 
ing a similar occupation to yours, and as 
**a fellow feeling make us wondrous 
kind,” as a certain Englishman, yclept 
William Shakespeare, remarked, I find I 
entertain that quality towards yourself, 
and I presume it will not be entirely un- 
reciprocated. I may also inform you 
that I am a regular reader of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL and Gleanings—the 
two leading apicultural papers of your 
country—and a casual reader of several 
others. 

From your numerous writings, and 
dtscriptions of your ‘* new location” by 
others, I can almost fancy myself at 
Beeville, witnessing transportation of 
bees in your covered wagon, and Willie 
busy forming his queen-cups and trans- 
ferring larvx, etc. 

Perhaps a word or two about this re- 
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gion of the earth may interest you. 
Likely you are already aware that the 
prevailing flora (at least the forest flora) 
belongs to the eucalyptus order, com- 
monly called ‘‘gum-trees,” on account 
of the gum resin which oozes out from 
any wound in their bark. The timber 
of most of the species is extremely hard 
and dnrable—a bridge near here has just 
been renewed, and piles of the original 
bridge were dug up quite sound after 60 
years in the ground! But the bloom of 
the trees have the greatest interest to 
the bee-man. 

Most sorts bloom with the greatest 
profusion, and are marvellously mellif- 
erous. One bee-keeper has taken over 
1,000 pounds each from some of his 
hives during the past season. The honey 
varies from dark to the palest amber, 
and, if properly ripened, has great den- 
sity. Some sorts possess rather a pro- 
nounced flavor, which is in a milder de- 
gree common to all eucalyptus honey. 
In fact, some samples of this honey give 
one the idea that it has been derived 
from orange or almond blossoms. 

Then near cultivated tracts we have 
white clover in abundance, lucerne 
(called by Americans ‘ alfalfa”), pump- 
kins, and other crops, besides a vast 
number of flowering shrubs and vines 
(wild), all more or less honey-yielding. 


As for our bees—as in America, so 
here—the old black German was the 
pioneer, and has spread through nearly 
the whole of this continent. Tons of 
honey are obtained from their nests in 
hollow forest trees. But some 20 years 
ago Italian bees were imported, and 
their superior qualities being so mani- 
fest, all pretending to any standing in 
apiculture, have secured Italian blood. 
Many Australian bee-keepers make reg- 
ular annual importations from Italy 
(Bologna) in batches of eight; and 
more recently extensive importations 
are made from America. 

C. MANSFIELD. 

Maitland, N. S. Wales, June 6. 





The above is only a portion of Friend 
Mansfield’s letter—the rest being purely 
business, I of course omit it. I am sure 
all the readers of the BEE JOURNAL will 
be greatly interested in what our Aus- 
tralian bee-friends are doing, and will 
be glad to know that they area wide- 
awake and progressive class. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


-—— 








One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us. 

















Prevention of Burr-Combs. 


Query 943.—What will prevent the bees 
from building comb between top-bars and sec- 
tions ?—Ohio. 


A honey-board.—R. L. Taytor. 

Correct bee-spaces.—J. H. LARRABEE. 

Correct bee-spaces.—Mrs. L. Harri- 
SON. 

Correct spacing is a great help.—H. 
D. CuTrtrne. 

The proper spacing, in part; nothing 
entirely.—A. J. Cook. 

Deep, wide top-bars of frames, and 
proper bee-spaces.—C. H. DrsBERN. 

Anything that will make the space 
small—%g of an inch.—Jas. A. STONE. 


A slat honey-board and proper spac- 


ing—5 /16 of an inch.—J. A. GREEN. 


Wide and deep top-bars, and a scant 
bee-space with joints broken.—DADANT 
& Son. 

A little less space. Occasionally a 
change of queens is necessary.—P. H. 
ELwoop. 

I don’t know, unless it would be only 
or barely a bee-space left between them. 
—Mks. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

A correct bee-space—5 /16 of an inch 
—with proper width and depth of top- 
bar.—G. M. Doo.uirrLe. 


Top-bars % of aninch deep and bee- 
space—just deep enough for bees to 
move freely.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

Proper spacing will obviate the diffi- 
culty largely—% to %¢ of an inch, is 
about right.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Space the frames just bee-space apart, 
will as nearly accomplish the matter as 
any one thing will do.—J. E. Ponp. 

Small space. Puton a queen-excluder, 
and then put the case of sections on the 
zinc—with nospace between the sections 
and the zinc.—E. FRANCE. 

Wide top-bars, with bee-space be- 
tween top-bars and surplus sections. 
The edges of the top-bars should be 
about } inch wide.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER 
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Wide top-bars and % inch space be- 
tween super and frames will come near 
enough to it for all practical purposes. 
—EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Use a honey-board. Butif there isa 
full %4-inch bee-space, a good honey- 
flow, and plenty of bees, I am never 
bothered much in this way.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


Having them just the right distance 
apart, and having the top-bars and the 
bottoms of the sections as smooth as 
possible. Painting the top-bars helps 
much.—M. MABIN. 


A bee-space, the thickness of the fore- 
finger, will answer as well as anything. 
We have to expect a few brace-combs 
here and there;* they do no serious 
harm.—W- M. BARNUM. 


Some say a space of 4 inch between 
the top-bars and sections. I have been 
successful by combining with that a top- 
bar 14 wide and % thick, having 4 
inch between top-bars.—C. C. MILLER. 


Deep top-bars, so spaced that only 4% 
inch between the tops of the frames and 
4 inch bee-space between the top-bars 
and sections. Or second, with the com- 
mon V top-bar frame use a Heddon 
slatted honey-board between the frames 
and sections.— EUGENE SECOR. 


Have the top-bars heavy enough to 
not ‘* sag a bit,” so that the bee-space 
can be kept accurately at flush 44 of an 
inch, between the bottom of the case 
and the tops of the top-bars. If this 
will not hinder the burr-comb nuisance, 
‘*come again,” as the doctors say when 
they have prescribed a ‘‘dose.” It has 
occurred to me that if there is anything 
dearer to the heart of the honey-bee 
than a little knot of wax on top of the 
frame—well, I give it up for want of 
room.—G. W. DEMAREE. 





REDUCED RAILWAY FARES TO ATTEND THE 
NORTH AMERICAN AT ST. JOSEPH, MO., 
oct. 10TH, 11TH AND 12TH. 


The Western Passenger Association, un- 
der the conditions named below, will grant 
reduced railway fare to those who travel 
over their roads and attend the meeting of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
—- at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 10th, 11th and 
12th. 

Conditions.—Full fare will be charged 
going. Return-tickets will be issued at one- 
third the regular fare, provided the purchaser 
presents a certificate from the agent of 
whom he obtained his ticket, and provided 
also at least 100 such certificates shall be 
presented. There can be little doubt on 
this last point, especially as special round- 





trip excursion tickets, even such as are 
issued to parties of 10, 25, or more, travel- 
ing in a body, will count toward the 100, 
provided each purchaser is careful to se- 
cure a certificate of purchase from the 
ticket agent who sells him the ticket, and 
to present this certificate at the convention 
to be countersigned by the Secretary of the 
Association. 


Therefore do not fail to secure a certificate 
when you purchase your ticket, whether single or 
round-trip, and no matter whether you intend to 
take advantage of the reduced fare or not. It 
may aid others in obtaining the reduction. 


Time of 'Tickets.—Valid Oct. 6th to 
Oct. 15th; that is, they may be purchased 
three days (not counting Sunday) before 
the first day of the meeting, and the return- 
ticket may be obtained any time up to the 
night of Oct. 15th. 


Railways.—tThe following are the 
roads included in this reduction: Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids & Northern; Chicago & 
Alton; Chicago & Northwestern; Chicago, 
Burlington & Northern; Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy; Chicago Great Western; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minn. & Omaha; Hannibal & St. Joseph: 
Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs; 
St. Louis, Reokuk & orthwestern ; Illinois 
Central; Iowa Central; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis; Missouri Pacific; Rock Island & 
Peoria; Sioux City & Pacific; 
Wisconsin Central lines. 


When necessary to pass over more than 
one line, and in case a through ticket with 
a certificate cannot be obtained, it will be 
necessary to obtain a certificate from each 
agent from whom a ticket is purchased, in 
order to entitle the holder to the reduction 
on return ticket. 

Those who do not live within the territory 
covered by these lines should, wherever 
practicable, purchase a local or a round- 
trip ticket to the nearest line named above, 
and secure there a ticket to St. Joseph, 
with certificate of purchase. 

Further notice will be given in case other 
railway lines grant reduced rates. 


Harvest Excursion.—Some may be 
able to take advantage of the ‘“‘ Harvest 
Excursion ”’ rates (one-half fare plus $2.00) 
given Oct. 9th, full particulars of which 
can be obtained of your local agents. 


Change of Date.—Note the change, 
as announced by President Abbott, in the 
date of the meeting from the middle of the 
month to Oct. 10th, 11th and 12th. 


Place of Meeting.—The convention 
will meet in the rooms of the Commercial 
Club in St. Joseph, at the corner of 3rd and 
Edmond streets, three blocks from Francis 
Street Depot. Take electric cars at Union 
Depot and get off at 3rd street. 

FRANK BENTON, 
Sec’y. N. Am. Bee- Keepers’ Association, 
U. 8. Dept. Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Wabash ; 
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VARIOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 
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CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws OF THE N. A. B.-K. A.—I don’t know just why the 
publication of the Constitution and By-Laws of the North American have been 
called for (see page 361) unless it be to see whether something in them needs 
mending. Certainly they were not carefully considered by every one at the time of 
their adoption six years ago. The report of that convention says they were adopted 
‘* with but a very little discussion or consideration.” Indeed [ have no distinct 
recollection that there was any discussion. Not, I think, that any one tried to rush 
them through, only that no one seemed to care enough about it, and the committee 
that had been appointed a year before to report on them, had perhaps forgotten al! 
about it. 

Possibly it doesn’t make so very much difference what they are, for the princi- 
pal thing that bee-keepers want when they get together is to have a good, practical 
bee-talk. Still, if they are to be reconsidered, it might be well to have some 
changes and omissions, andit may not be outof place tocall attention to a few 
points. 

In Art. III, item 1, says: ‘‘ This Association shall consist of its officers, life- 
members, annual members, honorary members, delegates from affiliated local asso- 
ciations, and ex-presidents.””» Why should officers and ex-presidents be mentioned ? 

The payment of $1.00 makes any person interested in apiculture an annual 
member, no vote being needed, but a life-member must not only pay his $10, but 
receive a majority vote. Why? 

I think no mention is made as to the particular time when the President goes 
out of office. For very good reasons, it has been the custom for years, for the 
President to continue in office until the closeof the annual convention which 
occurs in the year following the year in which he is elected. Mightit not be well 
to have this mentioned ? 

Art. IV of the By-Laws makes it the duty of the Secretary ‘‘ to call the names 
of the members of the Association at the opening of each annual meeting.” Is this 
desirable? Has it ever been done? What use at St. Joseph to call the names of 
those who attended last year at Chicago? 

Perhaps I would better hold up, for a whole lot of things more need considera- 
tion if anything is to be considered. 


Kissine.—Look here, Mr. Editor, can’t you speak to Dr. Peiro and tell him to 
keep in his place? There he goes on about kissing, on page 364, and kissing is 
neither a medicine nor a disease. Hold on, let methink. I’m not sure but it isa 
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disease sometimes. I think I’ve known some pretty severe cases, both acute 
and chronic, some incurable. Come to think of it, it’s a medicine too, at least some- 
times. In some cases it has a remarkably stimulating effect. Say, Mr. Editor, 
never mind speaking to Dr. Peiro. 


DRONES AND SWARMING.—In view of the replies on page 367, it hardly seems 
that drones or no drones has anything to do with the matter of swarming. Asa 
rule drones are present at swarming, not because they are necessary for swarming, 


but because the conditions necessary to produce swarming will also secure the 
presence of drones. 


MATING AND LAYING OF QUEENS.—Rev. W. P. Faylor is an exasperating sort of 
individual, when on page 369 he speaks of ‘“‘thefact that bee-keepers can mate 
their queens with the very kind of drones desired, right in a country or neighbor- 
hood surrounded with black bees,” and then doesn’t say a word about how it’s done. 
Bro. Faylor, tell us who, where and how. 

He also leaves us in some suspense in giving that interesting item about the 
queen laying, for the very point in the case that we’d like to know about he says 
nothing about. That queen that lays eggs in new comb before the cells are fully 
drawn out—-does she use this new comb in preference to the old; that is, are there 
empty cells that she does not use in old combs on each side of the new comb ? 


Herr Reepen, commenting on this in Centralblatt, thinks my observations ought 
not to be considered conclusive, as the entrance plays an important part—meaning, 
I suppose, the position of the combs with regard to the entrance. I can readily see 
that would be the case where combs hang parallel to the entrance, but my combs 
are all perpendicular to the entrance. 


Spacine Comsps.—What in the world does that man mean in that paragraph on 
page 370, about brace-combs ? ‘He says, ‘‘ But I space 1%¢ from center to center, 
to 1%.” Ive read it over and over again, and can’t make any sense of that ‘to 
1%.” Wonder if he doesn’t mean “instead of 1.” 


INTRODUCING QUEENS.—That’s an unusual case, I think, mentioned by Lawson 
Hegler on page 376. I have introduced a great many queens by simply putting 
them on the combs after queen-cells were sealed, and have met some losses in that 
way, but in case of loss the queen was always killed without commencing to lay. 


That convention report on page 379 is an improvement. 


i 


PACKING BEES FOR WINTER. 


BY ELMER TODD. 


Marengo, III. 


The wet leaves spoken of by Mr. Chas. Dadant, in his article on page 340 (6th 
paragraph), can be almost entirely prevented by leaving an empty space of from 4 
to 6 inches above the leaves, chaff, or whatever other absorbent is used above the 
bees. 

In preparing for winter, I put on a 10-inch extension and \ story telescope 
cover, with a %-inch hole in each side of it; fill the extension full of leaves or chaff 
in a burlap cushion, having the cushion big enough so the packing will go in loosely 
and fit down into the corners, then put on the cover. I have yet to see a colony 
come out in the spring with the absorbents wet when so prepared. I have prepared 
for winter, as above, for four yearsin southeastern Nebraska, and never lost a 
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colony thus prepared. I have successfully wintered 2-frame nuclei on the summer 
stands with the same preparation, excepting thatI filled the vacant room below 
with the same kind of absorbents as was used above. 


I have used ground cork, oats and wheat chaff, cut wheat and oats straw, flax 
straw, cottonwood and box-elder leaves, and clover hullings—all with good results. 
I prefer the different packing mentioned in the order named above, ground cork 
being the first choice, as at no time is there any signs of moisture about the upper 
story, while with chaff or leaves, during a cold spell with the thermometer anywhere 
between 15° and 30° below zero, if the cover is lifted a light frost would be stand- 
ing on the top of the burlap cushion, but the absorbents would be dry just below the 
top of the cushion, and the frost would melt and pass away when the weather 
warmed up. They needed attention during winter at no time only after a blizzard 
or hard driving snow-storm, when I examined all hives and brushed out what snow 
drifted in above the cushion, before it had time to melt. At such times it would 
drift in through the joint between the cover and extension, and the auger-holes ip 
the cover, if I failed to close them before the storm, as I sometimes did. 

If the cover fits perfectly tight, I think these auger-holes play an important 
part in allowing a circulation of air above the cushion. 


One fall I packed six hives with the covers fitting down to the cushions 
with no vacant space above. When unpacked, the following spring, the cushions 
were rotted so they would not hold together, and the chaff in them was wet and 
starting to rot ; but the bees were in good condition, and no signs of moisture below, 
excepting a little dry, bluish-colored mildew on the outside combs. In these cases 
the moisture was the greatest on the top of the cushion next to the cover, which 
was also wet. Virgil City, Mo. 

se 
GREAT LOSSES FROM FOUL BROOD. 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 


Enclosed please find a copy of a letter received from a bee-keeper in New Zea- 
land, who is, and has been, sorely troubled with foul brood. By publishing Mr. 
Stevenson’s letter, and my explanations why he failed to cure his apiary of fou 
brood, it may be the means of helping many of the unfortunates to cure their api- 
aries of that disease. 

Waerengaahika, Gisborne, New Zealand, June, 1894. 


Mr. Wm. McEvoy.—Dear Sir :—I am exceedingly obliged to you for taking the 
trouble to write me so long and valuable a letter. About a year agolI read a pre- 
liminary article of yours in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL on foul brood, and after 
some delay a further article was to appear giving your method of curing the dis 
ease. Why, I do not know, but that number of the JOURNAL, which I had been 
getting regularly from A. I. Root with Gleanings, miscarried. 


When I started keeping bees in 1883, there was no such thing as foul brood 
known in this district, and a great number of colonies were kept all in box-hives. | 
was the first to use frame hives and an extractor. In 1884 foul brood appeared in 
a large apiary of 500 colonies, and in two years not a colony was left. Gradually 
it crept up the country, and the next year 1 noticed itin one of my hives, which | 
destroyed, but in the following spring the early brood was all diseased. By remov- 
ing these frames, however, al] the summer brood seemed healthy. 

Meantime another box-hive apiary of 400 colonies, two miles off, was struck, 
and the owner let it run riot, throwing out rotten combsin heaps for the bees to 
feast on, and spread destruction to every hive. Soon silence reigned in that apiar) 
also, and 1 was left in possession of the field. At this time the Cheshire cure was 
all the talk, and I worked away, spraying and medicating combs, but with-no effect. 
It only got worse. I was now reduced to 50 colonies, and when these swarmed | 
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hived the swarm on foundation, and after a second swarm issued I shook the bees 
remaining in the hive into the swarm, and destroyed the combs. This checked the 
trouble for a time. Next year I had very strong colonies, and increased my stock 
to 300, securing acrop of nine tons. That was three seasons ago. 


The spring following (1892) many of the colonies had foul brood, and in the 
autumn, as recommended by D. A. Jones in his book, I shifted them all into empty 
hives, and fed them on sugar syrup. The weather was fine, but the honey-flow had 
entirely ceased, and I found it impossible to prevent the bees from getting at the 
honey taken from them. They drew out the foundation I gave them, and seemed 
to be wintering all right, but when spring came they dwindled away, and I had only 
40 colonies left in the home apiary, and 7O in an out-apiary two miles away. These 
I did not interfere with, and they wintered much better. 


Last summer I had every intention, when the flow came, toadopt your method, 
but such a season was never known here before. I hope we will not have another 
like it. The early spring was fine, but in October rain set in and continued day 
after day until the middle of January, so that working with bees was impossible, 
and we never had a honey-flow at all. In January and February I extracted a little 
honey brought in chiefly by the hybrids, about 2,500 pounds in all—the smallest 
crop I ever had from so many colonies. 


For years we had only the black bee, but I now get Italian queens from 
America, and hope next season to work out the black strain. I find an immense 
difference in their honey-producing qualities. I have all along paid great attention 
to the get-up of my honey, and the result is that my brand is well knownin the 
large towns, and my only difficulty is in producing enough to fill my orders. I have 
also been successful at taking awards at every exhibition in Wellington, Dunedin 


and Melbourne, and by request of the Government, I had a display in the Colonia) 
Exhibition in 1886. 


Now to answer your questions about New Zealand asa honey-producing country: 


The coast-line running from north to south, nearly 1,000 miles, there are all 
sorts of climates, sub-tropical in the north, and somewhat bleak in the south. In 
the north are great forests, and all the trees are more or less honey-bearing. In its 
natural state there are no flowers on the ground in New Zealand, asin some parts 
of Australia, it is all overhead. The swamps are full of flax, which yields immense 
quantities of honey, but of rank flavor, and it may be said of New Zealand bush 
honey in general, that there is plenty of it, but the quality is poor. 


In rich alluvial plains, such as this district, the bush has disappeared, the 
swamps are drained, and the whole country is laid down in rye grass and clover as 
pasture for sheep and cattle. The climate is mild and humid. Oranges and lemons 
thrive, and there is very little frost. The winters are wet, as a rule, and the sum- 
mers fairly dry, but we have no two seasons alike, and the weather is very change- 
able. Spring begins in August, when the willows, which line the rivers, come into 
leaf, and the bees get some honey from them. Then comes such bush as is left in 
patches in gullies, among the hills, or groups of cabbage palms left in the paddocks. 
Every year this scource gets less and less, and is not to be relied on. About the 
middle of October the clover opens, and bees begin to swarm, and continue swarming 
all through November, or, if the weather is bad, begin November and continue until 
Christmas. A great many of these swarms swarm again in January and February, 
so in a good season increase is easily attained. ‘The honey crop comes from the 
clover, and, as with you, from the thistle which blooms in January. With us, how- 
ever, clover continues all along, sometimes yielding well in February. Most farmers 
drive the stock from the paddocks in November, and close them for rye-grass seed 
until Christmas, so the bees have a good show, and when the machines have cut the 
grass, if good rain falls, clover comes up again, and flowers better than ever. The 
thistle honey is certainly the most delicate and whitest we have. Unfortunately in 
all the paddocks closed for grass seed, they are entirely destroyed, being entirely 
cut down by the machines before they come into flower, but in the paddocks of the 


dairy farmers, and along the roadsides, they still abound, and are a valuable plant 
for the bee-keeper. 


Here we have no fall honey, which is a great pity, as we often have beautiful 
autumns. This year, for instance, afterall the rain, March and April were lovely 
months, but useless for the bees. Still, in a good season a strong colony will yield 
‘O or 80 pounds of honey, and stores for winter besides. I extract almost all my 
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honey, and there is a greater demand for extracted than comb honey. The price of 
honey is always a puzzle tome. The Wellington traveler of a large firm tells me he 
gets all he requires at 3 cents, and yet grocers in the same town pay me 4% cents, 
and in Dunedin I sometimes get 5 cents in 60-pound tins. I consider 4 cents a fair 
price, and am contented, if it gets no lower. 


It is difficult to arrive at any conclusion as to the prevalency of foul brood in 
New Zealand. There is a bee-column in the New Zealand Farmer, but bee-keepers 
never write in it, and it mainly consists of clippings. There is a bee-journal in 
Australia, and there are many extensive bee-keepers in that country. Our honey is 
thought more of in London than theirs, which is chiefly gathered from gum trees. 


I shall look forward tothe arrival of your kind gift of Dr. Howard’s book. I 
hope it will be in time for next spring’s operations. Again thanking you for your 
letter, I am, Yours very truly, GEORGE STEVENSON. 


Mr. Stevenson failed, like all others in the world, when he followed the Cheshire 
method, and tried to cure his apiary of foul brood by spraying and medicating the 
combs in foul-broody colonies. The germs of foul brood are very hard to kill, and 
any drugs that would be used strong enough to destroy them, would kil] all the bees 
and all the good brood in the unsealed cells, and then leave the disease just as bad 
as ever in the sealed brood and capped honey. No foul-broody apiary was ever 
cured, or ever can be cured, of that disease by drugs of any kind. 


When Mr. Stevenson’s colonies swarmed, if he had shaken the bees remaining 
in the hive into the swarm, and destroyed the old combs, then hived each swarm on 
comb foundation starters, his bees would have drawn out the starters in four days, 
and stored the most of the diseased honey which they took with them from the old 
combs. ‘Then by removing the new combs made out of the starters, the fourth even- 
ing, and giving full sheets of foundation, he would have made a perfect cure in every 
case so treated. 


In the honey season, when the bees are gathering honey freely, any apiary can 
easily be cured of foul brood by removing the combs in the evening, shaking the bees 
back into their own hives, and giving them comb foundation starters for four days 


to work out, and store the diseased honey in, which they took from the old combs. 


Then in the evening of the fourth day, by removing the new combs made out of the 
starters, and giving full sheets of foundation, the cure will be complete in every 
case. 

When the honey-flow stops, this same method of curing can be continued right 
along by feeding plenty of sugar syrup in the evenings. All the old combs must hx 
burned, or made into wax, and all of the combs made out of the starters during the 
four days must be made into wax also or burned. All the work should be done in 
the evenings, so as to have no confusion, mixing of bees, or robbing done to spread 
the disease. 

I feel certain that if Mr. Stevenson, whois a good bee-keeper, had known of 
my methods of curing foul brood at the time he was trying other plans to cure, and 
had carried out my methods of curing the disease, he would have cured every colony 
in his large apiary, and secured more than the nine tons of honey the following year. 


Mr. Stevenson, of New Zealand, is one of the leading bee-keepers of the world, 
and being a man of so much push, pluck and energy, I would be very much pleased 
to have my method of curing foul brood thoroughly tested by him. 


Woodburn, Ont., Canada, August, 1894. Wma. McEvoy. 


[The major portion of the foregoing article appeared in the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal for September. Mr. McEvoy, after making some alterations, desired its pub- 
cation in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL also.—EDITOR. | 
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EAST TENNESSEE HONEY-VIELDERS. 
BY H. F. COLEMAN. 


So many persons are making inquiry as to the honey-producing plants of East 
Tennessee, that I think it advisable to answer through the columns of the AMERI- 
cAN BEE JoURNAL. But to those interested I will say that my answer will be con- 
fined to the mountainous parts of East Tennessee. The flat lands, however, are 
well adapted to honey-producing, but the mountainous sections of East Tennessee, 
in my opinion, can be excelled in but few parts of the United States. 


In the early spring we have elm, willow, fruit-bloom and other flowers. Later 
in the spring come buckeye, locust and blackberry. Locust blooms every other 
year,. but the blackberry is a sure bloomer, and a good honey-producer. White clover 
and poplar come simultaneously, and both are plentiful. 


Poplar is a sure producer, and in my opinion is the greatest producer of all the 
honey-producing plants or trees. The only difficulty with the poplar is, that it 
bloomserather early, and it takes care and attention to have the beesin a condition 
to gather from it. In this locality bees usually gather it 20 to 30 days. It usually 
begins blooming by May 15th, and continues until in June. 


Basswood comes next, and is plentiful along the rivers, in the coves, and on the 
rich north lands. It does not bloom so long as the poplar, and is not as sure a pro- 
ducer, though it seldom if ever entirely fails. Sourwood and basswood lap—the 
sourwood beginning to bloom the latest, and itis probable that the sourwood, in a 
measure, gets credit thatis due the basswood. Basswood usually begins to bloom 
by June 20th—sourwood by July 1st, and sourwood continues, if a fair season, until 
the first of August. Sourwood produces more or less every year, and some years 
enormously. The honey produced from it is lighterin color than that produced 
from basswood, and is equal to it in flavor. 

Goiden-rod and asters abound, and with us are next to sure producers. Golden- 
rod usually begins to bloom by Sept. 1st, the asters by Sept. 15th, and asters con- 
tinue until killed by the frosts of fall. 

It will be seen that if a favorable season, we have almost an unbroken honey- 
flow from the blooming of the willows, early in March, until frost does its deadly 
work in the fall. 

As to the quality of honey produced from the different trees and plants, poplar 
honey among the people here stands first. It is darker than either basswood or 
sourwood, but its flavor is relished by those who have it, and they hold itin high 
esteem. Basswood and sourwood come next in quality, and golden-rod and asters 
last. In some localities the honey from golden-rod and asters constitutes a large 
per cent. of the crop, and in such localities the people speak high in its praise, and 
sell it for more per pound than they do honey from poplar, basswood or sourwood. 

a Sneedville, Tenn. 


FEEDING SIMPLIFIED—A BIG IMPROVEMENT. 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I’ve been having lots of fun trying different ways of feeding. It seemed that, 
to do all the feeding I should want to do this year, the percolator I had would make 
too slow work. Yet, after trying it, and finding how little work it was, I was loth 
to go back to the old plan of boiling syrup. I might make additional percolators, or 
a larger percolator; but while I was about it, I thought I might as well try to have 
a plan by which the percolating would be done on the hives. If I could just carry 
the dry sugar to a hive, also the water, it would save a good dea] of work, as well as 
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annoyance from robbers. Especially would this be desirable with the out-apiaries, 
for only the sugar would have to be taken there, the water being readily at hand. 


Another point of advantage would be, that, to each colony, I could more easily 
give just the amount I[ thought desirable ; for with Syrup it isn’t soeasy. You may 
have a measure that is exact; but with the dripping stuff there is likely to be some 
variation, and there may be some variation in the strength of the syrup. But the 
dry sugar is uniform in strength, and easily measured to a quarter of a pound. Be- 
fore trying the thing on any large scale, I tried small quantities; and in this | 
think I struck on what might be very satisfactory for those who want to practice 
stimulative feeding. 

First, I tried letting the bees directly on the sugar. In Englanda damp quality 
of sugar is used, and what is called dry feeding is much practiced. I thought | 
would vary that by taking granulated sugar and wetting it. I nailed a bottom on a 
T super, and made an inch hole in the bottom for the bees to come up through. 
Remember, this was hot weather in Augnst, and it took no baiting to get the bees 
tocome up. Inthe super I set a saucer, poured granulated sugar into it, then 
poured on water. The bees promptly went to work at it, worked out all the mois- 
ture, and left the geater part as dry sugar. Of course, by pouring on more water 
more feed would be taken; and I can easily see that, for stimulative feeding, where 
fresh feed must be given every day, or every other day, here was an excellent plan. 
Just put into a super prepared asI have mentioned, or into any box on top of the 
hive, a tin dish containing 5 pounds of sugar. Pour water on, but not enough to 
have any standing on top. Next day it will be worked dry, and you will putona 
little more water. The less water put on, of course the slower the feeding will be. 
You will see that this stimulative feeding will be simply giving a little water each 
day. 

I tried putting on more water at the first, so as to have it wet enough for the bees 
to carry it all down without any second filling, but I failed. To have enough water 
on to dissolve all the sugar, I left the water standing on the top with so little sweet 
in it that the bees didn’t care for it, and with the chance of drowning if they did 
work on it. Then I thought I would try percolating on the hive. 


First, on a small seale. I took a tumbler, filled it half full or more with 
water, then filled it up with granulated sugar. Ilaid over the tumbler a piece of 
flannel large enough to completely cover it, and over this I turned a saucer upside 
down. Then taking hold of the saucer with one hand, and the tumbler with the 
other, I quickly reversed the whole business. I put this into thesuper over the hive 
that I have already mentioned, and in about 48 hours it was empty. This would 
also do well for stimulating, and I’m not sure but it would be well to have the tumb- 
ler two-thirds full of water before filling up with sugar. No unusual machinery is 
needed ; cups and saucers are always on hand, and any cloth, cotton or woolen, will 
answer. Several tumblers can be used on a hive ata time, or a fruit-can or other 
larger vessel can be used, in the case of feeding up for winter. 

I tried a jelly-tumbler with a tin cover. The bees couldn’t get anything out of 
it. Then I bent the cover open a trifle at one spot, so the bees could get a very 
little, and it took about two weeks for them to emptyit. So the matter can be 
gauged for fast or slow feeding. 

Then I studied on a plan for something larger. A percolator, like the one I had 
been using, only larger, could be arranged to operate on the hive; but to have a 
number of these would make troublesome storing, to say nothing of the expense. 
Would a percolator work if it were shallow instead of deep? Was it necessary to 
have a thickness of several inches of cotton for the syrup to percolate through? 
The working of the tumblers seemed to show that it was not; and, really, all that 
I could see to be necessary was for the syrup to be allowed to come through slowly, 
and at the bottom. A little crack in the board would be all right if small enough. 
It must be at the bottom ; for if at the top, only water would come through. 


I could easily try the thing with a Miller feeder. I took one of the original 
pattern, stuffed cotton rags under the board where the syrup passes through, put a 
mixture of hot rosin and beeswax in the corners so nothing could get through ex- 
cept at the bottom, put it on a hive, poured in sugar, then water, at the rate of five 
quarts of sugar to four of water, and found it ‘tall my fancy painted it.” 


Having a goodly number of Miller feeders, I didn’t need to get up any other 
feeder; but with what experience I had had I felt I wanted to make at least one 
feeder such as I would now make if I had none. I made one a little simpler than 
either the original Miller feeder, or the one with Warner’s improvement, but on the 
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same principle. The old Miller feeder had two feeding places for the bees, one on 
each side; the new one has two feeding places in the middle. The percolating 
feeder has only one feeding place, and thatis at one end. This allows, by having 
the hive tip a trifle, a full supply at the feeding place just as long as any feed is 
left, and I find one end gives room for the bees, without crowding. 


Those who are familiar with the Miller. feeder will need no further description. 
Others may understand it from the diagram (Fig. 1) showing q transverse section of 
one end of the feeder, the only end where any feeding is done. Take a T super, or 
a box that will nicely fit over the hive, with a bottom~ %s inch short, leaving the 
passageway E for the bees to get up through; % inch from the end A of the super 


H 

















put in another wall, B, extending to within 3g inch of the cover H, and fitting tight 
at the bottom. A third wall, C, with a 34 space between it and B, comes clear to 
the top and down to the bottom ; butin putting it in, two thicknesses of flannel are 
put under it, or between it and the bottom G. 


When the feeder is put on the hive, the mixture of sugar and water is put into 
the main compartment ; it soaks through the cloth at the point D into the small 
compartment F, where the bees get it, coming up from the hive through the open- 
ing at E. 

On the very night after I had finished making this feeder, I had a visit from the 
junior editor of Gleanings. In the morning we went out and putiton ahive. I 
carried the sugar, and he carried the water and a quart cup. I putin 10 pounds of 
sugar, and said to him, ‘*‘ Now put in four quarts of water.” 


‘* Why not putin five quarts?” said he. ‘‘H. R. Boardman has come to the 
belief that it is better to use equal parts of sugar and water in feeding.” 


‘** All right,” said I, ‘* Five quarts itis. H.R. Boardman is a pretty solid sort 
of man to follow. Very likely he is right.” 


I had thought I was pretty radical to use, for every 5 pounds of sugar, 4 pounds 
of water instead of two, the orthodox quantity ; but it seems to work all right with 
equal quantities, and, as Doolittle would say, it’s more according to nature, for 
nectar is pretty thin stuff. 


I was anxious to have that feeder show off in good shape while Ernest was here; 
but the bees didn’t touch the feed until I baited themin. Then they worked it in 
good shape, and in about 48 hours it was dry. I wish I had 40 like it. But I'll 
stuff in rags and make the old Miller feeders do. Marengo, Ill. 


The editor of Gleanings, in which appeared the above valuable article by Dr. 
Miller, commented upon it as follows ; 


In my opinion, Dr. Miller has made what promises to be one of the most impor- 
tant improvements, in the way of feeding, that has been made for many a year. Of 
course, the idea of using dry sugar, and pouring just simply water on it, to make 
bee-feed, is old. Years and years ago, the senior editor of this journal experimented 
a good deal, but he did not succeed in attaining satisfactory results. In all his ex- 
periments the sweetened water would be taken up by the bees, leaving the dry sugar 
to stick to the feeder. In order to get the bees to take up all the sugar, it required 
constant moistening with water. This took so much time and bother that he con- 
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cluded it was better to pour boiling water on the sugar, and make an actual syrup, 
the same to be poured into the feeders from asyrupcan. But Dr. Miller has taken 
a long step in advance, in what apparently is a success. That being the case, all he 
has to do is to carry the dry sugar and a pail of water; pour an equal quantity of 
each into the feeder, close the hive, and the work is done. You will observe he has 
simply adapted the percolator idea to the feeder ; and herein lies the success of the 
plan. 

We have been trying the plan outlined above by Dr. Miller, and so far we are 
pleased with it. * 

Although I saw the plan working successfully at Marengo, on my recent bicycle 
trip, when I got home one of the first things I asked our apiarist todo was to try 
this new way of feeding. I was in such a hurry that I could not wait to get common 
flannel, but asked him to go to the book-binding room and get some common cheese- 
cloth and poke it under the inside partition of the ordinary Miller feeder, as we 
make and use it. That you may understand a little better, 1 herewith show a cross- 
section (Fig. 2) of the feeder in question. The cloth was crammed in under the 
boards B, right where the arrows are coming out into the larger compartment; and 
it was crammed in tight enough so as to make the syrup percolate through it, in 
order to get into those narrow passage-ways under A on either side. Well, what 
was the result? ‘* All that my fancy painted it,” in the language of Dr. Miller, 
where the cloth stuffing was properly putin. Where we failed to crowd the cloth 
in tight enough, some of the water escaped before it had incorporated very much 
sugar; but in all other cases the bees used up all the sugar syrup. 

I forgot to tell you that we put into the feeders equal parts of sugar and water, 
and, of course, the syrup, as the bees got it, was thinner than they ordinary get it— 
more like the nectar from the fleld. 

As Mr. Boardman says, this syrup will never granulate, because the bees ripen 
it; and right here I ought to credit Mr. Boardman with the idea of making the 
syrup of sugar and water, half and half. The fact that Dr. Miller was leaning 
the same way, only shows that great minds sometimes run-in the same channel. 

Without percolation, the water would not have time to take up the sugar suffi 
ciently before the bees would have it taken down into the brood-nest. Well, when 
there is not enough water to take up the sugar, the latter simply dries, because the 
bees will take away the former in very short order. The cloth seems to prevent the 
water from escaping before it has had time to take up all the sugar; now, then, by 
putting in an excessive amount of water—that is, perhaps twice as much as is neces- 
sary for actual saturation, the sugar is more apt to dissolve, and, when dissolved, to 
percolate slowly through the cloth. 


Perhaps the majority have not already in use the Miller feeder. Well, as Dr. 
Miller intimates above, you can secure the results by the use of a tumbler, a piece 
of cloth, and a saucer. But suppose you desire to feed faster, you have plenty of 
upper stories that you can puton the hives. The same plan, perhaps, can be 
secured by using a gallon crock inverted over a piece of flannel, the whole set on a 
plate or large tin pan. 


LATER.—Since writing the foregoing, we have tried three one-gallon crock 
feeders, inverted over several thicknesses of cheese-cloth on plates. So far as I can 
judge, the experiment seems to be a success; but instead of using flannel we used 
on one plate four thicknesses of cheese-cloth; on another six, and on another eight. 
The last mentioned seems to give the best results. In each crock was, of course, 
put an equal quantity of sugar and water by measure; and in 48 hours, when they 
were examined, the syrup was all taken out of two of them, and in the third a 
little yet remained. In whatis regularly the bottomof the crocks, was a slight 
residue of sugar still clinging. The water had probably settled away from it. This 
would make no trouble, because the crocks can be used on other colonies, or the 
same one if more feed is required, putting in more sugar and water as before. The 
slight residue of sugar still in the crock would make no trouble with a fresh supply. 
I hope others will try this experiment, and report results. In the meantime we 
shall continue the experiments on a larger scale. 

This plan of feeding by percolator feeders is a little slower—that is, it takes the 
bees about twice as long to get the same amount of feed as by the old plan, when 
syrup is given to them; but this is rather an advantage; the syrup, being thinner 
in the first place, is taken down more slowly, and will be ripened better. 

ERNEST R. Roor. 
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Report for the Season. 


My honey crop this year was 2,800 
pounds from 48 colonies, spring count. 
H. E. BAtwov. 
Ellicottville, N. Y., Sept. 20. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


We had a fine prospect for a big fall 
flow of honey, but it lasted only ten 
days. My bees are in fine condition for 
winter. There is @ fine prospect for 
white clover in 1895. Clover is coming 
up nicely this fall. Some clover is in 
bloom now. We are having a fine rain 
this morning. We had good crops of 
wheat and oats. The corn crop is fair— 
it will yield from 45 to 50 bushels per 
acre. Irish potatoes are about half a 
crop, but sweet potatoes are good. We 
have about half acrop of apples. The 
hog crop is rather short, with cholera 
raging. C. V. MANN. 

Riverton, Ill., Sept. 22. 





Splendid Season for Bees. 


We have had a splendid season for the 
bees. The horse-mint was better than 
for years, commencing to bloom about 
May 1st and lasting till the middle of 
July, which gave surplus of about 60 
pounds to the colony. We are having 
nice rains, which give us a good fall 
crop. Honey is coming in very fast 
now, from cotton blossoms. My bees 
are all blacks but two colonies. I pur- 
chased three five-banded queens this 
fall, and lost one in introducing; the 
other two are doing nicely. The beauti- 
ful golden bees are making their appear- 
ance in large numbers. 


Although times are hard, give us the 
BEE JOURNAL, for I could not well do 
without it. Jas. W. Hopa@ss. 

Rockdale, Tex. Sept. 12. 





Bees Didn’t Do Well. 


Bees did not do well this season. 
They wintered well last winter, and the 
first of May were very strong, then cold 
weather set in so they stopped breeding, 
and on May 25th they had scarcely any 
brood and were some weaker. It took 
till June 20th till they got strong again, 
then dry weather began, and it did not 
rain any more till Sept. 3rd, when we 
had enough. My honey crop is small, 
as I did not get more than 20 pounds 
per colony. It was basswood honey. 
No bees did any better in an area of 20 
miles around, while some have no honey 
for table use. 


Bees did not swarm much, and those 
that did swarm are worth but little. Old 
colonies are in poor condition to winter. 
I have 112 colonies, and I think I shall 
unite some this fall, or I will have to 
feed them, as there is nothing to do now 
but try to rob each other. 

M. J. KIsTLer. 

Collingwood, Ind., Sept. 17. 





A Fine Honey Exhibit in Minnesota. 


The Minnesota State Fair closed Sat- 
urday, Sept. 15th. It was a good one, 
and one of the finest exhibits (so said 
one of the Fair Association), was the 
Minnesota honey exhibit. We have as 
good honey as any State in the Union, 
but the fine, large exhibit was largely 
due to the never tiring work of our 
worthy Superintendent—Mr. J. P. West. 

H. G. ACKLIN. 

St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 18. 
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Queer Way to,Get Surplus. 


I have visited a great many bee-keep- 
ers in this State the past summer. 
Down in Goodhue county I met a farmer 
that kept bees. A friend of mine intro- 
duced me to him as a bee-keeper, and the 
farmer asked me how much I would 
charge to look at his bees. I told him I 
would not charge anything to look them 
over. The next morning I went there at 
7 o’clock, and looked at his bees. He 
had about 14 colonies, using mostly the 
Langstroth hives with those deep, heavy 
covers. The first hive I came to I took 
the cover off, and was surprised—it was 
so heavy. All the bees were in the 
cover, and none in the brood-chamber, 
only those that went through, as there 
was no cloth or board on top of the 
brood-frames. 

I went to the others, and found all 
were the same. ‘‘ My friend,’ I said, 
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‘* here is lots of work to do.” ‘*I believe 
so,” he replied. I asked him if I should 
put them in good condition, would he 
give me acolony for my work. ‘“ Yes, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘you can take any one you 
please.” And then I commenced the 
operations. 

I transferred the combs from the 
covers to the movable-frame hives. In 
other colonies I cut all out in the covers 
—the old colonies I mean. You ought 
to have seen what honey he got. He 
had washboilers, dishpans and milkpails 
full. LI asked the lady of the house if I 
should help her take care of the honey. 
**Oh no,” she said, ‘‘I understand how 
to do that,” and she cut up the comb in 
small pieces, and laid it down in stone 
jars, one piece on top of another, until 
the jar was full, and then she put cloth 
over it, and took them to thecellar. I 
told her to strain the honey, and then 
she said she wanted comb honey, and 
she would keep it in the cellar to have it 
fresh. 

I advised the gentleman to subscribe 
for some bee-papers, and buy some bee- 
books. ‘Then he went to his library and 
showed me the ‘‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” 
and sample copies of Gleanings and 
other papers. I told him he had all the 
information he needed. I had to answer 
sO many questions that I was really 
tired, but at the same time I had lots of 
fun. 

When all the work was done J re- 
ceived a good colony of bees for my 
work, and then I said good-bye, about 5 
o’clock in the evening. 

JoHun A. HOLMBERG. 

St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 1. 
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Had a Fair Crop of Honey. 


It was very dry here the past summer, 
but I got a fair crop of honey—over 60 
pounds per colony, spring count, and all 
comb honey, mostly in one-pound sec- 
tions. Iincreased about 30 per cent., 
and they all have plenty of stores for 
winter. I am well pleased with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It is worth 
many times its cost to any person that 
keeps kees. C. MONETTE. 

Chatfield, Minn., Sept 26. 


Harvesting and Swarming, Etc. 


In reading the BEE JOURNAL of Sept. 
6th, I find that Dr. Miller rather mis- 
takes the meaning in my article on page 
242. 

When I compared harvesting and 
swarming I meant to infer that harvest- 








ing included more than it really does, 
perhaps; that is, the result of causes un- 
til the time of harvesting, and by swarm- 
ing the result of preceding tendencies. 
I believe that swarming measures the 
quantity of honey more than any other 
part of bee-culture. I believe thatin a 
good honey-flow, with my method, I can 
get more honey from a colony allowed to 
swarm (making two swarms—a young 
one and an old one), than can any per- 
son with any method which prevents 
natural swarming. Am I right, Dr. 
Miller? That was the idea before. 

I am interested in an apiary of 240 
colonies, and I am satisfied that the 
above is true from experience. 

But in regard to the amount of honey 
a colony will consume, I cannot tell ex- 
cept from observation. The amount of 
honey they consume in winter is easily 
known, but for the amount in honey- 
gathering I don’t believe any one can 
possibly know, except by comparison. 
Mr. Doolittle guessed too high for my 
ideas, yet he may know exactly. 

Onondaga Co.,N. Y. S. C. MARKON. 





Lard for Removing Propolis. 


I saw in the last Bee JOURNAL a 
recipe for washing propolis off the 
hands. Change that for this, to prevent 
propolis sticking to the fingers, which is 
vastly better: Keep along with the 
tools a small box with lard in it, and 
grease the inside of the thumb and 
fingers occasionally when handling the 
frames, and propolis will not stick either 
to the fingers or smoker, which will get 
greased by the fingers in holding it. Mr. 
t00t, to whom I sent the idea, wrote 
about using vaseline. That may do, but 
it suggests an extra expense, which I 
believe entirely unnecessary. I consider 
the use of lard most important for com- 
fort in handling frames. 

Utica, Ill. ALFRED MOoTTAZ. 





+ 





Good Honey-Sellers will likely be 
needed now, and the little 32-page pampb- 
let, ‘‘Honey as Food and Medicine,”’ has 
for years proven itself valuable in making 
repeated sales of honey. Its distribution 
will create a demand for the honey first, and 
then the bee-keeper can follow it up and 
supply that demand. Send to us fora 
sample copy, only 5 cents; 10 copies, post- 
paid, 35 cents; 50 copies, $1.25; or 100 copies 
$2.00. Try 50 or 100 copies, and prove their 
ability to aid you in disposing of your 
honey at a good price. 
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